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This article draws on qualitative data collected in New Zealand over a 6- 
month period to examine how participants in and involved with 
TeachFirst New Zealand (TFNZ) rely on notions of grit and resilience to 
explain the underachievement of their Maori and Pasifika students. I aim 
to illustrate that participants face pressure not only to instill resilience in 
their students but also to enact resilience themselves as they face repeated 
failures and frustrations in the urban and rural contexts in which they 
teach. Although participants could interpret their students’ refusal to adhere 
to classroom norms as modes of resistance against schooling practices that 
have perpetuated colonial legacies, instead they frame students as passive 
and apathetic recipients of content rather than as agentic actors within their 
education. 
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Introduction 


As U.S. policymakers and school reformers continue to wrestle with an 
intractable achievement gap that has proven immune to high-profile federal 
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policy interventions such as mandated standardized testing, school choice, 
and the implementation of the Common Core State Standards (to name 
but a few) (Gallagher, 2009; Ravitch, 2014), the idea of “grit” has gained pop- 
ularity as a means of both explaining and remedying the persistent under- 
achievement of poor and minority youth. Duckworth Peterson, Matthews, 
& Kelly (2007) define grit as “perseverance and passion for long-term goals” 
and argue that grit “entails working strenuously toward challenges, main- 
taining effort and interest over years despite failure, adversity and plateaus 
in progress” (p. 1087-1088). Galvanized by Duckworth’s research, education 
reform organizations, such as the KIPP charter network, are both teaching 
and assessing character traits like grit as they seek to improve the life chan- 
ces of their students (Denby, 2016). Critics, however, take issue with the dis- 
proportionate attention grit has received, arguing that notions of grit and 
resilience locate deficiencies within the individual Gvho simply must work 
harder to overcome structural barriers) rather than societal inequities that 
have historically privileged some populations at the expense of others 
(Gorski, 2016; Kohn, 2014; Kundu, 2014). Despite these critiques, grit has 
now garnered a global audience as neoliberal reform efforts expand world- 
wide (Apple, 2006; Zeichner, 2010). In fact, as American educational initia- 
tives are increasingly exported abroad, it becomes imperative to 
understand how specific discourses, beliefs, and ideologies are taken up 
and enacted in divergent contexts (Blumenreich & Gupta, 2015). 

This article draws on qualitative data collected in New Zealand over a 6- 
month period to examine how participants in TeachFirst New Zealand 
(TFNZ), a member of the rapidly expanding network, Teach For All, rely 
on notions of grit and resilience to explain the underachievement of their 
Maori and Pasifika students. Central to this argument are conceptualizations 
of teaching- specifically that teachers must not only instill resilience in their 
students to foster academic success but enact resilience themselves as they 
face repeated failures and frustrations in the urban and rural contexts in 
which they teach. Lastly, while participants could interpret their students’ 
refusal to sit for exams, meet deadlines, or participate in classroom discus- 
sions as modes of resistance against schooling practices that have devalued 
their cultures, perpetuated colonial legacies, and offered little economic 
advantage to their families, they seldom reference these discourses, reverting 
to interpretations that frame students as passive and apathetic recipients of 
content rather than agentic actors within their education. 


Background: The Traveling Discourses of Global Education Reform 


Teach For All, founded in 2007 as part of the Clinton Global Initiative, 
serves as “an umbrella network that provides strategic support to social 
entrepreneurs that work to implement in their own countries the education 
reform ideals and organizational model popularized by the U.S.-based 
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nonprofit Teach For America” (Straubhaar & Friedrich, 2015, p. 1). Teach For 
All now provides support to programs in 46 countries worldwide, with goals 
to extend its reach over the next decade. Despite contexts as divergent as 
Estonia, Chile, and Ghana, programs are underpinned by a similar mission 
that focuses on placing promising future leaders in high-poverty schools 
for a 2-year period and then encouraging participants to segue into leader- 
ship roles within the public and private sector. These approaches to educa- 
tional reform can be traced to Teach For America (TFA) which began nearly 
three decades ago with the aim of addressing teacher shortages in specific 
communities but has evolved to become a key player within neoliberal 
reform efforts that have been reshaping city and state contexts across the 
United States (Crawford-Garrett & Thomas, in press; Horn, 2016). Despite 
mixed evidence regarding the capacities of Teach For America teachers to 
successfully raise achievement levels of marginalized youth (Clark, 
Isenberg, Liu, Mkowsky, Zukiewicz, 2017; Darling-Hammond, Holtzman, 
Gatlin, & Heilig, 2005: Decker, Mayer, & Glazerman, 2006; Grossman & 
McDonald, 2008; Laczko-Kerr & Berliner, 2002; Xu, Hannaway, & Taylor, 
2011) and critiques that the program perpetuates deficit perspectives 
(Anderson, 2013; Brewer, 2014), undermines teacher autonomy (Crawford- 
Garrett, 2013b) and promotes neoliberal ideology (Lahann & Reagan, 
2011; Lefebvre & Thomas, 2017; Ravitch, 2014), the model has been 
exported and replicated worldwide with remarkable efficiency. 

These efforts are underpinned by assumptions that concepts such as 
“reform, teacher, teaching, learning, and grassroots” are “universal and eas- 
ily transferable” (Friedrich, 2014, p. 301). For example, elsewhere I have 
examined the ways in which constructions of teachers and teaching have 
been exported from the United States into other contexts (Crawford- 
Garrett, 2017) and how those constructions reinforce notions that a single 
individual can rectify educational disparities that have existed for genera- 
tions and are informed by complex social, economic, political, and historical 
conditions. Yet, despite the various factors that conspire to affect student 
achievement, Teach For All contends that “improving education means 
improving teachers” (Paine & Zeichner, 2012, pp. 571-572). These assump- 
tions hold troubling implications for students as well, particularly the notion 
that the teacher has the capacity to rectify students’ material living conditions 
and rectify poverty (Gatreaux & Delgado, 2016, p. 14). Similarly, Friedrich 
(2014) contends that the Teach For All model relies “on the goodwill of those 
involved to change what is seen as a problem without an examination of the 
underlying causes of the issue” (p. 304). 

The globalized discourse of individual efficacy is intimately intertwined 
with notions of grit and resilience’ which, as I suggest in this article, continue 
to place the onus of rectifying educational disparities on the shoulders of 
teachers and students rather than on the complex interplay of systems that 
continue to perpetuate privilege and oppression throughout New Zealand, 
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and arguably beyond. Specifically, as teachers contend with their own limi- 
tations and attempt to explain and address student underachievement—of- 
ten without access to robust structural critiques—ideologies that reinforce 
grit and resilience become further concretized as plausible explanations of 
persistent failure. 


Literature Review and Theoretical Framing 


The idea of “grit” began to garner mainstream attention in 2007 after 
a TED Talk by Angela Duckworth, who argued that noncognitive qualities 
such as perseverance in the face of adversity and singular commitments to 
particular passions were as important to attaining success as academic abil- 
ities (Duckworth et al., 2007). While notions of grit have significantly influ- 
enced the educational reform agenda over the past decade, its history can be 
traced to the Common School Era of the 1830s in which educators advocated 
for a shift away from the authoritarian control of the teacher toward the self- 
regulation of the student as the primary means of maintaining classroom 
order (Boler, 1999). Kohn (2014) notes the irony that grit is “treated as a fresh 
insight even though basically the same message has been drummed into us 
by Aesop’s fables, Benjamin Franklin’s aphorisms, and Christian denuncia- 
tions of sloth” (pp. 1-2). 

While this article will not focus on the history of these discourses per se, 
it is essential to note that these ideologies have legacies and continue to 
operate—albeit under new guises—by disproportionately placing the bur- 
den of educational failure onto students and teachers (Brewer, 2014) rather 
than the societal factors that position them in particular ways. Specifically, 
grit and resilience are closely aligned with traditions of moral education 
and neoconservatism that seek to locate inequities in the cultural back- 
grounds and “moral failures” of individuals Jensen, 2009; Shannon, 2014). 

In its current iteration, grit has allowed policymakers, administrators, 
educational reformers, and teachers to shift the focus away from structural 
explanations for poverty and inequality. With an emphasis on cultivating 
“desirable personal traits” (Kundu, 2014, p. 83), student underachievement 
is increasingly explained by personal attributes or perceived deficits, while 
the sociopolitical context that shapes students’ experiences—including 
structural poverty, inaccessibility of healthcare, etc.—is left undertheorized 
(Morrell, 2007: Stokas, 2015). A report by the U.S. Department of 
Education (2013) warns of a “fundamental attribution error” in which educa- 
tors tend to overvalue “personality-based explanations for observed behav- 
iors and undervalue situational explanations” (p. 29). Bishop (2010) 
categorizes perspectives that focus on personal failings as deficit theories 
“in that they blame the victims and see the locus of the problem as either 
lack of inherent ability, lack of cultural appropriateness, or limited resources 
(p. 223). Underpinning notions of grit is the idea that marginalized 
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populations must change to reflect the middle-class, upwardly mobile ethos 
of mainstream society (Bishop, 2010)). When educators accept these theo- 
ries, they are at risk of overattributing school failure to an individual’s lack 
of resilience, an explanation that not only impacts the student negatively 
(as I will discuss below) but also limits the range of critical supports teachers 
might draw upon to help students succeed. 

As teachers increasingly rely on individual explanations to theorize stu- 
dent underachievement, there are undeniable impacts on the students them- 
selves. For example, teachers who believe that academic failure can be 
attributed to “laziness” or a “deficient” mindset will likely struggle to cultivate 
productive and positive relationships with students and hold high expecta- 
tions for their academic achievement (Gorski, 2016, p. 382). Moreover, educa- 
tors who promote a “multicultural, middle-class opportunity structure that is 
inaccessible to the overwhelming majority of working-class, urban youth of 
color” could be accused of ‘“‘de-legitimizling] the pain that urban youth expe- 
rience as a result of a persistently unequal society” (Duncan-Andrade, 2009, 
p. 183). Even teachers who recognize the value of explicitly teaching character 
traits such as grit and resilience question what will happen if “students are 
blamed for not having enough grittiness to transcend very difficult, individual 
circumstances” (Barile, 2014, p. 9). 

Meanwhile, the often invisible factors that shape these inequities, 
including “disparities in per-pupil spending, unequal access to resources, 
and tremendous differences in how much time middle-class and lower 
income children spend learning” are ignored (Kundu, 2014, p. 80). Of all 
of these factors, which often include a lack of adequate food, housing, 
and healthcare in high-poverty communities, “not a single one is related 
in any way to students’ grittiness” (Gorski, 2016, 382). The final paradox 
embedded in the grit/resilience discourse is the notion that economically 
disadvantaged students who do manage to come to school, despite the range 
of societal obstacles they encounter on a daily basis, are rarely touted for 
their displays of resilience (Gorski, 2016, p. 383). Rather, they are still sub- 
jected to discourses and interventions that conflate character education 
with compliance (Socol, 2014) and position them as lacking the cognitive 
and personal skills necessary to succeed in school. In spite of these critiques 
and mounting educational research that counters its efficacy, grit remains 
one of the primary explanations of and remedies for the ills afflicting urban 
and rural schools (Kohn, 2014). 


Research Context 


New Zealand’s educational system is commonly described as a high- 
quality, low-equity system in which a national discourse of educational 
equity conceals stark disparities between Maori and Pasifika students and 
their Pakeha (New Zealand-European) counterparts. Efforts to address these 
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inequities—which are rooted in the legacies of colonialism and White 
supremacy (Bishop, 2010; Smith, 2000)—have a complex history in New 
Zealand. Grassroots initiatives by Maori activists and scholars over the past 
three decades have led to the recentering of Maori cultural and linguistic 
practices in some school and classroom settings and a renewed national con- 
sciousness around how race and language operate in New Zealand (Bishop, 
Berryman, Cavanagh & Teddy, 2009). 

TFNZ, which was founded in 2011 with the aim of addressing educa- 
tional disparities by training high-performing university graduates to teach 
in low-decile schools and cultivating leaders capable of tackling the problem 
of educational inequality from a variety of societal sectors, maps onto this 
local context in interesting ways. The organization has been greeted with 
a mix of enthusiasm and critique nationwide as it focuses its efforts on 
South Auckland and Northland, locations with the highest concentrations 
of Maori and Pasifika youth. These youth are often depicted as “delinquent 
and disadvantaged” in mainstream media and cast as “underachievers 
and cultural ‘others,’ migrants, and brown in ‘colonial’ New Zealand” 
(Fitzpatrick, 2011, p. 181). 

Despite its concentrated focus on these communities, the vast majority 
of recruits identify as Pakeha or New Zealand European. With a cohort 
size ranging from 15-20 participants, successfully recruiting and retaining 
Maori and Pasifika educators has proven difficult for the organization (per- 
sonal communication). Prior to entering low-decile schools where they 
teach three classes a day with the support of a school-based mentor, 
TFNZ participants complete an abbreviated 7-week summer training insti- 
tute, which, at the time the study was conducted, occurred in partnership 
with the University of Auckland. 

In addition to instruction in curriculum and pedagogy, the summer insti- 
tute focuses on cultural competence; participants engage with the cultural, 
historical, and political legacies of the Maori and Pasifika populations in 
New Zealand. While several University of Auckland faculty members partic- 
ipate in the program alongside TFNZ personnel, the program has been con- 
troversial among university faculty, many of whom question whether the 
participants are prepared to teach effectively in high-poverty contexts and 
whether the program adequately disrupts deficit perspectives. In fact, the 
partnership with the University of Auckland has now been phased out 
and TFNZ is pursuing collaboration with another tertiary institution. Aside 
from university faculty, other national entities such as the secondary teach- 
ers’ union and Education Council also questioned facets of the preparation 
program and successfully advocated for participants to receive a reduced 
load of classes (three rather than five) and a full day of mentorship each 
week from a veteran educator. 


Lacking Resilience or Mounting Resistance? 
Methodology 


The data presented in this paper stem from a phenomenological, qual- 
itative research study aimed at investigating the experiences of TeachFirst 
participants within New Zealand. Phenomenological studies consider the 
life histories of participants while simultaneously investigating specific phe- 
nomena (Schwandt, 2003; Seidman, 2005), in this case the experience of 
becoming a teacher through TeachFirst New Zealand. As a researcher, I 
used in-depth and semistructured interviews (Rubin & Rubin, 2005; 
Seidman, 2005; Wengraf, 2001) to explore how teacher participants 
explained the experience of learning to teach through TFNZ. I also sought 
to consider how participants and community stakeholders interpreted the 
role of TFNZ in rectifying longstanding inequities in low-decile schools in 
Auckland and Northland, New Zealand (Vagle, 2014). Specifically, I posed 
the following questions: 


1) How do participants in TeachFirst NZ describe the organization’s mission and 
articulate their reasons for joining TeachFirst? 

2) How do they talk about this mission in light of the broader educational context 
of New Zealand? 

3) How do they understand, interpret, and explain their classroom practices and 
approaches in light of the educational context and broader mission? 


As an American scholar based temporarily in New Zealand, I fluctuated 
between insider and outsider positionalities as I conducted the research. 
Like the vast majority of participants in TFNZ, I am White and middle class 
but spent my classroom teaching career working in high-poverty schools 
comprised almost entirely of students of color. Therefore, I understood the 
challenges the participants faced as they attempted to teach across various 
dimensions of difference in underresourced schools. Moreover, while I did 
not attain my teaching certification through an alternative pathway program 
like Teach For America (TFA), I mentored TFA teachers while I was in grad- 
uate school and studied the organization as part of my dissertation research. 
Therefore, I possessed substantial background knowledge on the organiza- 
tional discourse, equity mission, emphasis on leadership, and abbreviated 
preparation period that are hallmarks of Teach For ___ models worldwide. 
While this prior research fueled my interest in TFNZ—specifically, I was curi- 
ous to see how an American approach to education reform was translated 
elsewhere—my own findings on the Teach For ___ enterprise are complex 
and multifaceted (Crawford-Garrett & Thomas, in press; Crawford-Garrett, 
2012, 2013a, 2013b, 2017). Moreover as an American, I was clearly an out- 
sider to New Zealand and thus relied on the study participants to explain 
New Zealand educational beliefs and practices. I did not assume that 
TFNZ operated identically, or even similarly, to Teach For America. 
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Data Collection and Analysis 


Data for the study were collected over a 6-month period from January 
2016 to June 2016 in Auckland and Northland, New Zealand and consisted 
primarily of formal and semistructured interviews (Seidman, 2005; 
Wengraf, 2001) with TeachFirst thought leaders and key personnel (7 = 
3), current TFNZ participants (7 = 16), alumni of the program (7 = 5), school 
principals (7 = 2), university professors and leading experts in teacher prep- 
aration practices (7 = 6), and a representative from a national teacher’s union 
who played a key role in advocating for specific changes to the TeachFirst 
certification process (7 = 1). Interviews were approximately one hour in 
length, and a variation of the same protocol was used each time. For exam- 
ple, the initial interview question for participants was “What led you to 
become a teacher and why did you decide to do so through TFNZ?” The 
interviews were semistructured, which allowed participants to talk at length 
and expand upon their ideas if they chose to do so. All interviews were 
audio-recorded and transcribed verbatim. I also used document analysis 
(Yin, 2003) to supplement the interview data by examining recruitment 
materials, the TFNZ website, and other written artifacts that were produced 
and disseminated by both TFNZ and the University of Auckland during the 
time period of the study. 

Recognizing that “phenomenological themes may be understood as the 
structures of experience” (Van Manen, 1990, p. 79), I used a qualitative soft- 
ware program to inductively code the data and identify themes and create 
categories (Janesick, 2000). Drawing on the traditions within qualitative 
research, I aimed to “see what is there” (Grant, 1999) rather than impose pre- 
existing understandings or frameworks on the data set. After an initial round 
of analysis, I noticed that the term resilience surfaced across the interviews as 
participants reflected on the phenomenon of becoming a teacher through 
TFNZ. There were no questions within the interview protocol that refer- 
enced the term resilience, rather this was an emic term (Heath & Street, 
2008) mentioned repeatedly by participants, stakeholders, and TFNZ per- 
sonnel in multiple instances. 

In an effort to gauge the validity of these emerging themes, I convened 
a focus group after the first round of data analysis and invited the 16 current 
TFNZ participants to attend. Of these, seven self-selected to participate. I 
relied on my initial set of codes to construct focus group questions, viewing 
the focus group as an opportunity to conduct member checks with a subset 
of participants and as a means of confirming and disconfirming my interpre- 
tations (Emerson, Fretz, & Shaw, 1995). After the focus group, I conducted 
a secondary round of coding and sought to combine codes to identify a final 
set of key categories. 

Lastly, I shared the emerging codes, categories, and selected data sam- 
ples with both faculty members at the University of Auckland and personnel 
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within TFNZ as a way to gain insights on the data and substantiate my inter- 
pretation of the findings. Specifically, I elected to solicit feedback from dif- 
ferently positioned participants who held divergent perspectives on the role 
of TeachFirst within New Zealand. 


Findings 


Findings from this study suggest that navigating discourses related to 
resilience was central to the experience of becoming a teacher through 
TFNZ. Participants used notions of resilience in several key ways. First, 
teachers attributed students’ refusal to engage in academic tasks as indicative 
of a lack of resilience. Second, participants differentiated between types of 
resilience, asserting that while their students might possess “street resilience” 
or “emotional resilience,” few, if any, suggested that students possessed or 
exhibited academic resilience. Third, when asked to define student success, 
participants centered notions of resilience, contending that displaying resil- 
ience is equal to, if not more important than, demonstrating mastery over 
content or performing well on standardized assessments. Lastly, and perhaps 
most notably, teachers believed that fostering resilience within their students 
was a key facet of their role as educators, a notion supported by the leader- 
ship within TFNZ who attempted to instill resilience in the participants them- 
selves as they struggled to achieve equitable outcomes in high-poverty 
contexts. 


Conceptualizing the Problem: Lacking Resilience 


Many of the participants in TFNZ entered challenging situations and 
faced unique difficulties as they attempted to teach across dimensions of dif- 
ference in underfunded, high-poverty schools. When asked to articulate 
struggles specific to these contexts, many participants commented on their 
students’ lack of resilience and unwillingness to complete academic tasks 
as a primary barrier to their work. For example, Colin (all names are pseu- 
donyms), a first-year participant, stated the following: 


Well a big problem, and I’ve noticed it because both of my senior 
classes have just done their first assessment, and resilience is a really 
big issue for a lot of kids; well, maybe not a lot, but certainly a signif- 
icant portion. If they think they’re going to fail, they’d rather just not 
turn up than try. And that comes down to that kind of self-worth or 
sort of empathy for yourself even. 


Colin ties poor exam attendance to notions of resilience and subsequently 
questions his students’ sense of self-worth given their unwillingness to 
adhere to classroom norms. Amelia, a second-year participant, echoes these 
sentiments when she articulates how the students’ internalization of stereo- 
types and passivity in the face of academic difficulty intertwine: 
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I think in some senses that there’s an idea that things will just happen. 
And you can see it at this school because sometimes before their 
assessments, kids will be like “please God help us pass this’. . . it’s 
like you know it’s not just gonna happen. You’ve actually got to 
work for it, and I think sometimes when it doesn’t happen then 
they fall into the mindset of oh well um I’m PI (Pacific Islander). 
I’m just not good, I’m just not smart. So I think that’s the idea of 
resilience. 


While there are multiple ways Amelia might ‘read’ these responses to aca- 
demic stress, including an analysis of the ways in which the sociopolitical 
context of New Zealand perpetuates damaging stereotypes of particular 
populations that students might internalize or the ways in which the school 
curriculum lacks cultural coherence for particular populations, she focuses 
her critique on the students themselves who lack the necessary mindset to 
achieve at expected levels. 


Categorizing Resilience 


In theorizing resilience, some participants such as Sorin and his col- 
league, Priyam (both alumni of TFNZ) differentiated between “street resil- 
ience” and “emotional resilience,” casting them as separate and distinct 
from the kind of academic resilience students must possess in order to suc- 
ceed, a phenomenon evidenced in the excerpt below: 


Sorin: My understanding now of the context that we have is that I think what our 
kids need, and, by our kids I mean the people in our community, um, what they 
need I think is, what they lack is lots of cultural capital. They don’t lack resil- 
ience; these are some of the most resilient people. There’s so much shit that 
if protected, privileged people had to deal with this—if they were faced with 
some of these calamities, they would crumble. But, actually, these people 
have... 

Priyam: Street resilience, emotional resilience. 


While Sorin and Priyam acknowledge that students exhibit resilience in their 
daily lives, they draw an important distinction noting that they display “street 
resilience” and “emotional resilience” rather than the academic resilience 
they need in order to succeed. In a similar argument, Amelia also differenti- 
ates between types of resilience, asserting that some children and their fam- 
ilies may possess resilience but that it is distinct from what is required to 
achieve academically: 


A lot of them probably have a lot of resilience, but maybe just not in 
this context. You know and like probably a lot of them go home or 
have things that are really difficult and they’ve had to keep going 
or keep working at it or just keep doing things that maybe haven’t 
been easy at all. But perhaps in school they just feel that it’s different. 
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...Yeah, just not an environment where they’ve ever succeeded or 
ever felt valued. 


Amelia begins to articulate the ways in which schooling may have operated 
historically to marginalize particular groups of students as she suggests that 
the school operates as a space in which students consistently feel devalued 
or a space in which their “funds of knowledge” are not recognized (Moll, 
Amanti, Neff, & Gonzalez, 2005). However, like her colleagues, her critique 
ultimately focuses on the students themselves and their inability to leverage 
other forms of resilience in school. Another participant shared a similar per- 
spective as part of a focus group session. When asked by the researcher to 
articulate the relationship between resilience and schooling, the participant 
noted the following: 


I would say that in my context it’s about me shifting or really getting 
them to understand what resilience looks in the school. Mostly 
because they are incredibly resilient. They deal with stuff every 
day. The kind of stuff I don’t even know about. To get to school 
sometimes is a big win. So it’s about teaching what resilience looks 
like in the classroom and what it looks like in learning because, 
yeah, I think they are incredibly resilient. 


While numerous participants acknowledged the ways in which students 
enacted resilience on a daily basis, few, if any, asserted that students could 
translate this form of resilience into the context of the classroom. Many sug- 
gested that it was their responsibility as educators to translate so-called street 
resilience into academic resilience rather than to draw upon the cultural 
insights of students within their curricula and pedagogies. While some of 
the participants were able to make connections between the factors that per- 
petuate enormous stress in students’ personal lives, including, for example, 
lack of adequate housing, exposure to drug and alcohol abuse, foster situa- 
tions, racism, and their “disengagement” in classroom spaces, they simulta- 
neously emphasized their obligation to teach resilience and that the ability to 
do so would prove central to calibrating student success within and against 
this set of barriers. 


Resilience as Central to Student Success 


By connecting notions of resilience to metrics of success, participants in 
TFNZ tended to focus on students’ feelings that they have the capacity to 
achieve rather than actual indicators of achievement. Addison, a first-year 
participant, defined student success according to how well students demon- 
strated resilience in school and classroom spaces: 


[Student success includes] independence and just like an ethic of hard 


work and resilience. Yeah, that would be student success for me. 
School success, I think, is a place where students feel they can 
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achieve that and where the school could foster those kinds of mind- 
sets . . . so it’s perhaps not so much about academic grades or you 
know a school with the best pass rate; it’s more that students have 
learned to be resilient and have [that kind of] mindset. They come 
into school on average probably about a school year or two below 
national standards of where they should be, so for them to kind of 
get to Level 1 is really a fantastic thing and it’s not the 
“Excellences’”? that you know some aspire to but if we can get 
them “Achieves” here and then foster those skills of hard work and 
asking good questions and that kind of thing then you know. ... 


Even though Addison notes that students are coming in below the national 
standard, in her conceptualization of student achievement, fostering a spe- 
cific mindset of hard work and resilience is more valuable than having stu- 
dents work toward “excellence” on their exams. Critics of grit cite its 
relationship to deficit ideology (Gorski, 2016), and Addison’s narrative sug- 
gests that low expectations of students can and do accompany discourses of 
resilience alongside moral imperatives to work hard in the face of adversity. 


Resilience and the Role of the Teacher 


Just as Addison connects notions of school and student success to nur- 
turing particular mindsets (Dweck, 2007), Kavita, a first-year participant, 
argues that fostering resilience is an essential component of being a good 
teacher: 


So after he finishes with, “yeah it’s boring,” he gets on to “ah it’s too 
hard.” I go, “Well let’s start. I’ll help you start. I'll go out of my way to 
help you. Just tell me which one we’re going to do.” And I think this 
week he might, he actually might. It’s that realization that this is 
something that’s going to make life better. 


In this instance, Kavita indicates how she will help a student surmount his 
unwillingness to complete his schoolwork, noting that she plans to go out 
of her way to help him and that doing so will make his life better. These 
statements underscore both her sacrifices as an educator and her belief in 
the efficacy of schooling and the teacher’s capacity to alter the life chances 
of her student, notions that are repeatedly reinforced by TFNZ. 

Paige, an alumna of the program, takes the analogy a step further when 
she discusses how much responsibility she took on in order to help a partic- 
ular student achieve. Even as she notes the student’s sense of pride, the 
focus of her narrative is on the efforts that she made as a teacher to support 
a student’s academic success: 


I knew that she could do it; she just had to put the time in. She hadn’t 
had the success in the past that showed her that she could. She was 
a bright a girl, but I could see was not giving it a try. And I just kept 
on her. I felt like in the end I got there with the student and she really 
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pulled through at the end and did some great work and was so proud 
of herself. You could see that she was so proud of what she had 
achieved. And yeah as a teacher I probably took on a little bit too 
much myself of the push of getting her along the way, but at the 
same time I could see that if she was there the next year that success 
that she [experienced] would sort of propel her to have more of that 
responsibility next time. So I think sometimes maybe the teacher is 
the one having to pull the rope. 


Paige assumes that the student will translate the skills she acquires to a future 
situation—an interpretation that may or may not be accurate. Again, she 
attributes the accomplishments of the student to her efforts as a teacher. 
The exchange below with Benjamin, a second-year participant and informal 
leader among his peers, demonstrates the complexity of the interventions 
teachers make in order to help their students: 


Benjamin: So with my year twelves—they’re the kids who want to be in academic 
maths but they’re lower ability—some of the kids just get overwhelmed. And 
this one kid in particular, he’s actually pretty bright, he’s actually kind of where 
he needs to be. But he panics every time he sees anything he doesn’t know 
how to do. And he panics at assessments. And he panics when he has to 
work on his own, and he panics when he has to work in groups. He is basically 
panicked all the time. And he’s very withdrawn and very anxious. We spent this 
time preparing for this assessment. And I knew that he had the ability to at least 
get Achieved. But he didn’t come to the first part of the assessment. He just 
bumped off. So I went to his form class and I pulled him out of form class 
and I gave him a talking-to and demanded that he come into the assessment. 
And said, “You’ve done all of this work. You know, you understand it all. 
What you need to do is just come and do the assessment.” And he showed 
up. He showed up for the second part of the assessment. And I stayed there 
through lunchtime so he could finish it. And he got a Merit. And I was really, 
really proud. It was a really successful moment. 

Interviewer: How do you feel that that connects to your beliefs about teaching 
that you were just describing? 

Benjamin: Well I pushed him and he succeeded. And that’s the ideal. I managed to 
... [don’t know if he felt entirely safe, but I made an effort to make him feel safe 
coming in. 

Interviewer: And did he feel good about the result afterwards too? Was he excited 
about getting a Merit? 

Benjamin: If he did, he didn’t show it. He isn’t very demonstrative. And he pro- 
ceeded to go back to freaking throughout the next assessment. But it showed 
that he could do it, and he did show up for the next assessment. 


On the one hand, Benjamin is satisfied that the student received a Merit on 
the assessment; he admits that the student may have felt unsafe by the ways 
in which the situation was handled. Further, Benjamin notes that it was dif- 
ficult to discern the student’s feelings about his accomplishment, which 
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suggests that students may attribute their achievements to the teachers who 
push them in particular ways rather than internalizing these instances as 
moments of personal, academic success. Interestingly, Benjamin asserts that 
he stayed through lunch so the student could finish the assessment, another 
indication of the level of sacrifice participants view as central to their work 
as educators and a statement that reveals Benjamin’s understanding of his 
role. For Benjamin and his peers, doing whatever it takes to get students to 
show up for exams—missing lunch, pulling students from other classes—is 
integral to teaching and learning. Paige echoes similar sentiments as she voi- 
ces specific affirmations she offers to her students when they question their 
abilities: 


It just becomes the status quo for them to not attempt that task. But 
you can show them that you expect them to be able to and that you 
will be able to support them if they need it but you expect that they 
are capable of doing it. And then [you] affirm it as they are actually 
starting to do it and show them that you can do this. I expect that 
you can. Oh you are, great! You know? You've just got to show the 
belief that you think that they can do it. 


In her work with Pasifika students, Amelia echoes Paige’s assertions. 
Specifically, in Amelia’s account, students can ask the teacher for help 
instead of passively accepting notions of themselves and their abilities that 
might limit their potential. Again, the emphasis is on seeking out the teacher 
to overcome perceived barriers to achievement: 


“We're just not good at this and it’s difficult but if I can keep trying 
and keep asking, my teachers are here to help me and you know I 
need to make this deadline. And I need to ask for help here” and 
that kind of resilience to keep going until they get it right. Instead 
of saying, “Oh I didn’t get it right that’s just because of who I am,” 
especially if they haven’t been successful in terms of traditional 
school success up until now. They just fall into that mindset that 
“T’ve just never been smart. I’m good at sport, that’s what I’m really 
good at. I’m really good at making things. This isn’t my thing so. ...” 


Sorin, an alum of TFNZ attributes this mindset to “learned helplessness” and 
suggests that New Zealand adopt an approach akin to that used in American 
schools and increase the number of hours students are required to attend 
and thus access to teachers who are able to help: 


And so many of them like learn a kind of helplessness and I read an 
article somewhere about an inner city school in some American city 
and it’s in a poor area and what they do is they bring in their students 
and the students start at 7 and they end at 7. And these kids actually 
succeed on par or better than the richer people, or whatever, and the 
teachers are you know there all the time and because they have more 
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time, they spend a lot more time in school actually doing the work, 
and if they don’t get it, the teacher explains it again. 


Taken together, these narratives illustrate that while teachers might acknowl- 
edge that students have endured challenging life circumstances and strug- 
gled with adversity that has required them to enact resilience, these 
experiences are not seen by teachers as central to academic success in 
a classroom context. Moreover, teachers center their efforts to enhance 
and extend student achievement. 

While many of the participants reverted to discourses of resilience to 
explain their students’ struggles, several of them offered more nuanced 
explanations. In most cases, these were participants who had previous cour- 
sework in education or robust life experiences working in high-poverty 
communities. For example, Natalie, who taught at a predominantly Maori 
school in Northland, New Zealand, and had a long history of advocating 
for marginalized youth, recognized the pervasive and ongoing influence 
of colonialism on her students’ lives, attributing some of their struggles to 
an unwillingness to trust outsiders who had the potential to perpetuate 
the oppressive practices students and their families had experienced: 


It took a year just for the kids to start to guess maybe I’m not John 
Key’s bestie just because I’m White. They think they know my politics 
just like I might have assumed that I knew their [politics]. It’s a really 
interesting dance and the culturally responsivity thing I think what 
we learned in [inaudible] which is how I would normally operate 
anyway as all that stuff that we learned then doesn’t necessarily apply 
here. It’s seen as cultural hegemony all over again. You’re stepping 
on my turf. That’s my world. That’s my language. That was a really 
interesting. ... I think that cultural responsive pedagogy needs to 
be really careful that it doesn’t become an ideology. It needs to be 
really responsive, which means really listening to what the kids are 
saying. 


Resilience and TFNZ 


Even as participants struggled with what they viewed as a lack of resil- 
ience on the part of their students and worked to counteract this through 
classroom teaching and an emphasis on teacher intervention, thought lead- 
ers at TFNZ identified similar tendencies in the participants themselves— 
particularly, an inability to persist in the face of failure. Ethan, who at the 
time occupied a leadership role within TFNZ, discussed the organization’s 
efforts to build resilience among participants: 


The other thing we do is try and work on them building their actual 
resilience, like genuinely being able to fail and to step back from it 
and come back to it and do it again. Because a lot of them are actually 
not very resilient. It’s just they’ve always achieved with great ease. 
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And so a huge amount of the work that we actually do is focused on 
acknowledging the challenge, celebrating the risk that’s been taken, 
letting them have a cry. Actually [we] make them feel good about just 
how difficult it can be. But then I’m working with them on how they 
are going to come back at it. Because that’s actually the thing that 
makes them a good teacher. You can’t be a teacher if you don’t fail. 


In both formal and semistructured interviews, Ethan discussed the notion 
that participants struggled with failure because they were accustomed. to 
their status as high achievers who rarely needed support with tasks and 
who could attain success through effort and hard work. For many of these 
teachers, the complexity of classroom teaching offered no easy inroads to 
garnering a sense of accomplishment. In fact, university faculty who worked 
closely with them in their required coursework noted that the participants 
faced significant pressure to be seen as resilient, at all costs. Because 
TFNZ is underpinned by narratives of the heroic teacher-savior (Kavanagh 
& Dunn, 2013) and focused on a relentless pursuit of excellence (Thomas 
& Lefebvre, 2017), participants were often reluctant to admit the struggles 
they encountered to raise the achievement levels of their students. 
Moreover, the participants’ tendency to attribute academic disparities to 
the students’ themselves could be interpreted as a result of their own class- 
room struggles and overarching sense of failure. 

Moreover, similar to the ways in which the participants frame resilience 
as a key indicator of school and student success, Ethan asserts that possess- 
ing resilience is also the hallmark of a good teacher. In his efforts to further 
construct what makes someone a good teacher, Ethan draws an interesting 
comparison between TFNZ participants and veteran teachers who may or 
may not have the same elite academic background: 


I always have to re-emphasize for our participants that there are peo- 
ple that go through far less selective programs who don’t have the 
support that our teachers get and are sitting in the same schools 
teaching as our participants. And so when they go through their 
crisis—not that I want to undermine the true difficulty of what they 
are doing—but I always want to remind them that even though 
they are high achievers this is the challenge that they need to really 
go through and come back at and be resilient with. Because there’s 
someone who is a much lower achiever theoretically who is succeed- 
ing very well, thank you very much, in the classroom next door. 


Ethan’s narrative implies that while TFNZ makes claims about bringing 
awareness to issues of longstanding educational inequities within New 
Zealand, there are teachers who have been working to address these issues 
for decades; the participants might benefit from learning with and from these 
educators. Even though participants were recruited for their perceived lead- 
ership capacities and espoused commitment to effecting change, Ethan 
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recognizes that they struggle to maintain resilience in light of the challenges 
they face and the enormity of their mandate. 

Using a seven-point grit scale to rate novice educators’ levels of grit by 
analyzing information extracted from their resumes including college activ- 
ities and work experiences, Robertson-Kraft & Duckworth (2014) found that 
high levels of these indicators made teachers less likely to abandon their 
classrooms in the middle of the school year. Organizations like TFNZ screen 
candidates according to a similar set of principles; yet some teachers within 
the Teach For All network describe “a poor sense of preparedness, a poor 
sense of efficacy, poor school-based mentoring, and negative views of 
others” (Sim, 2010, p. 4), factors that affect their ability to fulfill a daunting 
mandate of addressing inequities on a global scale. 


Discussion 


As TFNZ participants work to rectify longstanding disparities within 
New Zealand—a mandate clearly espoused by TFNZ and its global 
partners—the idea of promoting student resilience features prominently 
within their narratives. Yet few of the participants draw upon otber frame- 
works, including that of youth resistance: to understand, interpret, or address 
their students’ disengagement from school. Similarly, few of the participants 
equate students’ refusal to adhere to school norms with agency; instead, these 
moments of defiance are conceptualized as forms of passivity, lethargy, and 
apathy. I argue that TFNZ participants would benefit from considering the 
extensive literature on youth resistance (both within New Zealand and 
beyond) as they work to raise the achievement levels of their students and fos- 
ter equity in underresourced schools. Briefly outlined below, this literature 
offers an alternative to grit ideology and another vantage point through which 
to understand student actions in schools and classrooms. 

For example, in reconceptualizing the forms of capital that students from 
high-poverty and historically marginalized communities might possess, 
Yosso (2005) notes the centrality of what she terms “resistant capital,” which 
refers to “those knowledges and skills fostered through oppositional behav- 
ior that challenges inequality” (p. 80; Delgado Bernal, 1997; Freire, 1970; 
Giroux, 1983; McLaren, 1994; Solorzano & Delgado Bernal, 2001). Yosso 
(2005) connects notions of resistant capital to sustained efforts by communi- 
ties of color to counter oppression. In a seminal study of students at Capital 
High in Washington, DC, for example, Fordham (1996), considers the cul- 
tural fragmentation Black youth experience in school when they are forced 
to act White in order to succeed; their subsequent rejection of schooling 
serves as a means through which to reclaim their cultural identities. 
Similarly, Cammarota (2004) recounts the ways in which the criminalization 
of Latino/a youth “along with the numerous problems negatively impacting 
their educational experiences, reinforced these youths’ drive to cut and resist 
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school” (p. 69). In both these instances, the rejection of school-based norms 
functioned as a survival mechanism for students as it allowed them to enact 
more empowered identities and actively reject the forces of criminalization 
and assimilation. 

Reflective of the examples cited above, resistance to schooling in New 
Zealand has a long historical legacy, particularly among Maori populations 
who were subjected to education-based colonization efforts. For example, 
early European initiatives to educate Maori women through the introduction 
of Christianity and instruction in domestic tasks resulted in multiple forms of 
resistance (Fitzgerald, 2006). In order to avoid schools designed to “civilize” 
them, Maori women literally jumped the fences to escape the dehumanizing 
practices that were incongruent to their cultural ways of being (Fitzgerald, 
2006). In many instances, these legacies of colonial trauma were passed 
down through generations as similar phenomena persist in places like 
South Auckland, which have high concentrations of Maori and Pasifika 
youth and are one of the focal areas of TFNZ. Truancy and attendance 
remain significant issues in South Auckland as youth critique their teachers’ 
emphasis on assessment, national qualifications, and securing credits— 
outcomes that are often out of sync with the desires, interests, and lived real- 
ities of the youth themselves (Fitzgerald, 2011). Similarly, as noted by many 
participants in TFNZ, youth in South Auckland (and Northland, New 
Zealand) repeatedly voiced suspicions about education, perspectives which 
could often be traced to extended family members and relatives for whom 
schooling ultimately did little to improve their life chances. 

While resistance to oppressive school-based practices can be experi- 
enced as a form of empowerment (Fine, 1994), resistance often comes at 
a cost to students who miss out on key academic and educational opportu- 
nities as a result of their oppositional behavior. For example, Cammarota 
(2004) demonstrates that while cutting class provided important social 
opportunities for Latino/a youth, “this study never indicated that cutting 
was completely enjoyable for them. Rather, their statements suggest that it 
was a somewhat troublesome activity undertaken for the purpose of forming 
and sustaining friendships—a time to be together for positive social interac- 
tion, but at a cost” (p. 68). Similarly, in their work with Chicano/a youth in an 
urban, U.S. school, Sol6rzano & Delgado-Bernal (2001) documented a similar 
phenomenon in which the youth’s active resistance to repressive school-based 
practices reproduced, rather than disrupted, social inequality. Specifically, the 
youth were offered few examples of how oppositional behavior might be 
used to foster equity and social justice and were seldom exposed to the 
ways in which collective actions had been strategically employed historically 
to take action against oppression. 

By seeking to understand why and how students resist school, we can 
begin to “understand youth—not as disobedient or noncompliant individu- 
als—but as active political agents” (Dimitriadis, 2014, p. 37). Through 
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focusing on the potential of collective struggle and shared agency, rather 
than individual metrics for success, students can learn to advocate for mean- 
ingful change within their schools and communities, a viewpoint that recog- 
nizes the communal dimensions of political change (Kundu, 2014). As 
Duncan-Andrade (2009) recounts, the despair and rage that youth experi- 
ence in schools can and should be (a) recognized as legitimate and (b) 
used in ways that foster solidarity and help create meaningful change in 
children’s lives. 


Implications 


As alternative pathways to teacher preparation proliferate worldwide 
and American ideals and values are increasingly exported into various con- 
texts, it is imperative that practitioners within these programs prepare partic- 
ipants to confront and respond to students’ needs within and against 
complex sociopolitical contexts. I offer three concrete recommendations: 
incorporating resistance theory into teacher education, creating space for 
student voice, and offering opportunities for considering how discourses 
move across space and time. 


Incorporate Resistance Theory Into Teacher Preparation 


For the past decade, grit and resilience have become increasingly pop- 
ular theories for explaining persistent underachievement in high-poverty 
contexts. Introducing alternative narratives, such as resistance theory, could 
help novice educators critically assess whether school or classroom practices 
reinforce colonial legacies and perpetuate White supremacy. Without a range 
of frameworks to draw upon, teachers may revert to grit ideology and deficit 
discourses to explain student failure without considering whether their inter- 
pretation is accurate. By understanding when and how students resist, teach- 
ers are also encouraged to recognize these endeavors as acts of agency. 
Thus, rather than viewing students from a lens of apathy and passivity, resis- 
tance theory encourages teachers to consider the ways in which students 
strategically leverage resistance to oppose pedagogical and curricular 
approaches that feel divorced from their lived experience and which may 
reinforce troubling stereotypes. While exposure to these theories could 
occur in a social foundations course in a traditional teacher education pro- 
gram or through a practicum experience at an urban or rural school, the 
preparation of TFNZ participants is abbreviated and disconnected initially 
from daily experiences in classroom settings. Moreover very few of the 
TFNZ participants come from education backgrounds or have had experien- 
ces taking education-focused coursework prior to joining TFNZ. While fac- 
ulty at the University of Auckland may have introduced these concepts 
during the summer intensive, until participants are working in schools and 
bumping up against these notions in tangible ways, they may not “hear” 
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them even though they are explicitly presented. One faculty member noted, 
“T know that they have little to connect this new material to, but the totality 
of what is not heard is staggering.” Personnel in TFNZ, moreover, continu- 
ally wrestle with how to design preparation experiences that fit within their 
abbreviated training period and simultaneously acknowledge the complex- 
ities inherent in working across dimensions of difference in high-poverty, 
postcolonial settings. 


Create Spaces for Students to Articulate Their Motives 
and Purposes in Meaningful Ways 


While participants in TFNZ continually noted the importance of incorpo- 
rating student voice into the curriculum and centering student perspectives in 
the classroom as a way to garner investment and promote deeper engage- 
ment, when students actively avoided school-related tasks, refused to show 
up for exams, and declined to participate in teacher-directed activities, partic- 
ipants seldom sought to understand—from the students themselves—the rea- 
sons for this resistance. In fact, only one participant explicitly mentioned 
actively seeking feedback from her students on their feelings and attitudes 
toward the academic curriculum. While TFNZ personnel went to great lengths 
to incorporate student voice through a litany of surveys aimed primarily at 
gauging the effectiveness of the participants, broader student perspectives 
on education writ large, including reasons for continuing disparities within 
New Zealand, were often elided. Introducing novice educators to tools that 
can meaningfully promote student voice is one way to mitigate student disen- 
gagement. For example, Dimitriadis (2014) and others advocate for the use of 
Youth Participatory Action Research (YPAR) as a means of centering students’ 
perspectives and inviting them to act as agents in changing aspects of school 
and society that continually disempower them. According to Dimitriadis 
(2014), it is necessary to “go beyond diagnosing resistance to work toward 
active change” (p. 42). Introducing teachers to approaches to using YPAR 
with students offers one possibility for creating a more authentic space for stu- 
dent voice in school spaces. 


Offer Opportunities to Consider the Movement of 
Discourses Across Space and Time 


As American educational reform models are translated into divergent con- 
texts abroad, practitioners and scholars should consider the origin of specific 
discourses and how these discourses are taken up in unexpected ways in 
localized settings. For example, grit ideology is intertwined with distinctly 
American notions of meritocracy and individual exceptionalism, which fur- 
thers the belief that concerted and strategic efforts will yield equitable out- 
comes despite a history of structural barriers. As Stokas (2015) argues: 
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American grit has... worked through archetypes such as the cowboy 
and the boxer to create a kind of cultural propaganda that convinces 
the individual that success is the result of hard, relentless work 
regardless of systemic privilege. These cultural imaginings have rein- 
forced the belief that social hardships, such as poverty and inequality, 
are overcome through heroic individual effort rather than through an 
ecosystem of supportive environments and policies.” (p. 515) 


In other words, if some individuals manage to be successful, then ail individ- 
uals are capable of being successful. As notions of grit and resilience are pro- 
mulgated in places like New Zealand, it is imperative for teachers in those 
contexts to consider how these discourses might translate (or not) to spaces 
with vastly different histories, legacies, values, and conceptions of schooling. 


Conclusion 


The ways in which educational inequality is framed for novice educators 
has monumental implications not only for how they understand their work 
in schools and classrooms but also for how they understand their students 
and themselves. A disproportionate focus on grit and resilience has the 
potential to reinforce narratives of meritocracy and exceptionalism while 
eliding the complex, sociopolitical context in which schooling is nested. 
Additionally, though teachers may lament their students’ dismal experiences 
with poverty and inequality, they often promote perspectives and implement 
practices that place the onus for academic equity on individuals rather than 
broader systems. The field of teacher preparation has an opportunity to com- 
plicate these narratives by introducing preservice teachers to the ways in 
which communities of color have used collective struggle to counter oppres- 
sive practices. Moreover, teacher educators can and should challenge dis- 
courses that depict marginalized youth as apathetic and disengaged rather 
than agentic and empowered. The reemergence and global expansion of 
notions such as grit and resilience begs a consideration of what makes these 
narratives appealing to classroom teachers, administrators, and school 
reformers as they move across space and time and are interpreted and 
applied in divergent contexts. As Stokas (2015) argues, “We need to think 
through the potential pitfalls of an approach to cultivating resiliency that 
privileges a disposition such as grit and to consider why the interest in it 
has once again arisen in our culture” (p. 516). 


Notes 


'In this article, I use the terms grit and resilience interchangeably although, like 
Duckworth et al. (2007), I acknowledge that they are slightly different concepts. 
Whereas resilience can be defined as “the idea of a positive response to failure or adver- 
sity,” grit can also include the pursuit of specific passions over time, although this aspect 
of the definition is seldom foregrounded in schools (Perkins-Gough, 2013). 
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>The National Certificates of Educational Achievement (NCEA) in New Zealand grants 
students credits for mastering specific academic skills. Students are graded by the teacher 
on a scale ranging from Not Achieved, Achieved, Merit, and Excellence. 
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